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FOREWORD 

Being  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh  is  a  fascinating 
city  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  city  affords  many  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  of  State  history  and 
State  government. 

This  bulletin  gives  a  few  facts  about  the  Hall  of  History,  the 
Capitol,  the  Governor's  Mansion,  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
other  interesting  places.  Teachers  who  are  able  to  visit  these 
particular  spots  of  interest  before  bringing  thoir  groups  to  Raleigh 
will  find  such  time  unusually  well-spent.  Materials  available  for 
use  in  planning  the  visits  are  suggested  in  this  bulletin.  Also,  a 
State  Department  publication  entitled,  Social  Studies  in  North 
Carolina  Public  Schools,  has  a  useful  section  on  "School  Journeys," 
pages  17-21. 

Visits  to  Raleigh  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  each  child's 
regular  education,  not  as  isolated  pleasure  jaunts  or  independent 
educational  trips.  With  a  strong  belief  in  this  philosophy,  the  State 
Department  also  feels  that  school  trips  should  be  followed  by 
appropriate  learning  experiences  which  will  intensify  the  values 
received  while  visiting. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  for  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin. 


State  Suoerintendent  Public  Instruction 
January  10,  1957 
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Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium 


Law  and  Justice  Building 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
Planning  for  the  Visit 

Visits  to  Raleigh  by  school  groups  should  be  planned  as  de- 
finitely as  possible.  Pupils  should  know  what  buildings  are  open 
for  visitation,  hours  for  visitation,  behavior  standards,  and  ac- 
commodations available.  They  should  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
what  they  are  coming  to  see — the  classic  beauty  of  the  Capitol,  its 
functional  use,  its  well-kept  Square,  other  State  buildings  and  places 
of  interest,  and  the  historical,  educational  and  cultural  exhibits 
located  here. 

Before  accompanying  a  group  of  school  children  to  the  Capital 
City,  the  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  and  the  group  with  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  each  specific  place  to  be 
visited.  In  addition  to  what  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin,  teachers 
may  find  that  special  readings,  reports,  class  discussions,  audio- 
visual aids,  and  consultants  are  helpful  in  preparing  pupils  to  profit 
most  from  their  visitation.  Pre-visitation  by  the  teacher,  if  possible, 
would  greatly  aid  in  planning  the  visit  with  the  group. 

The  group  should  know  that  procedures  vary  slightly  at  each 
place  of  visitation.  For  example: 

•  At  the  Capitol,  some  groups  may  see  the  Governor;  but 
students  should  know  before  coming  to  Raleigh  that  they  likely 
will  not  see  him,  since  he  is  an  extremely  busy  man,  always 
occupied  with  important  State  affairs. 

•  The  Governor's  Mansion  is  not  always  open  for  visits  from 
school  groups.  Visits  can  be  arranged  only  through  the  Capitol 
receptionist,  alter  the  group  has  arrived  in  Raleigh.  No  special 
efforts  should  be  made  through  any  other  source  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  Mansion. 

Groups  planning  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Hall  of  History, 
and  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  will  receive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  various  pamphlets  available  from  these  three  State 
agencies: 

•  From  the  Museum  of  Art,  teachers  may  purchase  a  catalog  of 
paintings  at  a  small  cost.  A  four-page  mimeographed  leaflet,  de- 
scribing the  main  items  on  exhibit,  is  also  available.  Postcard  re- 


productions  of  paintings   in  the   Museum   are   also   available  from 
the  gift  shop. 

•  The  Hall  oi  History  has  three  pamphlets  and  a  mimeographed 
sheet  which  may  be  secured  by  school  principals: 

"Hall  of  History,"  a  38-page  attractively  illustrated 
pamphlet,  gives  the  history  of  the  museum  along 
with  pertinent  comments  on  each  exhibit. 
A  14-page  mimeographed  bulletin  gives  many 
details  concerning  each  room  and  each  gallery 
in  the  Hall  of  History. 

A  brochure,  "Let's  Visit  the  Hall  of  History,"  gives 
many  practical  suggestions  concerning  prepara- 
tion for  the  visit,  the  visit  itself,  follow-up  activities, 
and  museum  manners. 

Other  special  suggestions  regarding  a  visit  to  the  Hall  of 
History  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  devoted  to 
this  museum. 

•  The  State  Museum  ol  Natural  History  has  a  list  of  materials 
entitled  "General  Information  Sheet,"  which  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest. This  list  includes  the  names  of  26  circulars  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  Museum,  three  publications  which  are 
for  sale,  and  Kodachrome  slides  and  slide  films  which  are  avail- 
able on  a  loan  basis.  Annotations  suggest  what  age  group  will 
profit  most  from  these  teaching  aids.  Requests  for  any  of  these 
materials  should  be  addressed  to :  The  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  Raleigh,  but 
which  do  not  require  as  much  planning  for  visitation.  Those  are 
mentioned  briefly  in  a  separate  section  of  this  bulletin. 

The  Visit 

Behavior  Standards.  Careful  teacher-pupil  planning  relative  to 
behavior  standards  should  be  made.  Teachers  and  students  will 
cooperatively  agree  on  many  excellent  standards  to  be  followed 
during  the  visit.  The  following  are  suggested: 


•  Pupils  should  remain  in  the  group  at  all  times  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  exercise  necessary  supervision  with  a  minimum 
of  confusion. 

•  They  should  remain  quiet  while  in  the  Capitol  and  other 
governmental  buildings,  except  for  pertinent  comments,  in  order 
that  office  personnel  may  not  be  disturbed  and  in  order  that  the 
teacher  and  guide  may  be  heard  at  all  times. 

•  They  should  not  eat  or  smoke  inside  any  buildings. 

•  They  should  not  throw  trash  of  any  kind  in  buildings  or  on 
the  grounds. 

•  They  should  not  touch  items  in  the  museums — paintings,  tap- 
estries, sculpture,  walls,  furniture,  and  other  items  on  exhibit.  They 
should  not  lean  on  glass  cases. 

•  They  should  not  congregate  in  the  lobby  or  in  corridors  leading 
to  offices. 

•  Approval  should  be  requested  for  taking  any  pictures  of  exhibits. 

Eating  Places.  Cafeterias  and  other  facilities  for  eating  are  avail- 
able in  the  business  areas  and  in  some  State  buildings.  Groups 
bringing  their  lunches  may  find  the  city  parks  convenient. 

Rest  Room  Facilities.  Rest  rooms  are  available  in  the  basement 
of  the  Labor  Building  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Salisbury 
Streets.  There  are  also  rest  room  facilities  on  the  left  of  the  corridor 
as  one  leaves  the  Hall  of  History.  The  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  rest  rooms  on  each  floor.  Only  limited  facilities  are 
provided  at  the  Art  Museum. 

Follow-Up  Activities 

Follow-up  activities  after  visits  to  Raleigh  should  prove  fruitful 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  Additional  reading  and  research;  dis- 
cissions; showing  pictures;  writing  articles;  making  reports,  scrap- 
books  and  models;  dramatizations;  displays  and  exhibits;  and 
art  work  should  help  to  make  visits  more  meaningful  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  learning  experiences. 

Visits  to  the  museums  may  stimulate  some  groups  to  begin 
collections  of  their  own;  others  will  share  experiences  they  have  had 
in  other  museums;  still  others  may  wish  to  invite  consultants  to  the 
classroom. 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


LOCATION 

The  State  Capitol  is  located  on  Capitol  Square,  a  six  and  one- 
half  acre  park  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  well-kept  Square  is 
beautifully  landscaped  with  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  monuments; 
and  is  the  most  familiar  land  mark  in  Raleigh. 

Historical  Background 

The  present  Capitol  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1832,  after  fire  had  destroyed  the  former  Capitol,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1840.  Stone  for  the  Capitol  was  quarried  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  east  of  its  present  location;  and  stone  masons  from  Scotland 
were  imported  to  cut  and  finish  the  granite.  The  native  stone  has 
mellowed  during  the  years;  and  now  the  soft  tan  tones  of  the 
granite  make  a  handsome  picture  in  the  sunlight  as  well  as  in 
the  floodlights. 

The  present  Capitol  originally  housed  all  functions  to  the  State 
government;  but  most  of  these  functions  are  now  carried  on  in 
department  buildings  facing  the  Square. 

General  Information 

The  Capitol  is  open  daily,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  eight- 
thirty  in  the  morning  until  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
Saturday  from  eight-thirty  until  noon. 

Appointments  made  in  advance  to  visit  the  Capitol  are  not 
necessary. 

Approximately  thirty  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  visiting  the 
Capitol  and  Capitol  Square. 

Part-time  guide  service  is  sometimes  available  when  the  Legis- 
lature is  not  in  session.  It  is  possible  that  many  school  groups  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  guide,  since  services  of  this  nature  are 
limited  at  all  times,  and  completely  unavailable  during  Legislative 
sessions. 

While  in  the  Capitol  each  pupil  will  be  given  a  printed  folder  on 
the  Capitol  and  also  a  folder  on  the  Governor's  Mansion. 


What  To  See  On  Capitol  Square 

Fifty-two  varieties  of  native  trees  may  be  seen  on  the  Square; 
these  are  marked  with  metal  nameplates.  In  season,  camellias 
and  azaleas  are  colorful  attractions  for  visitors.  On  the  Square 
are  monuments,  statues,  and  historical  relics.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  monuments  is  the  bronze  creation  honoring  Presidents 
Andrew  Johnson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  K.  Polk. 

Exterior  views  of  the  Capitol  reveal  a  classic  structure  whose 
purity  of  style  is  matchless  among  public  buildings  in  America. 
The  Capitol  is  160  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  971/>  feet  high  in 
the  center.  The  columns  are  Grecian  Doric  and  are  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  commonly  known  as  the  Parthenon,  which 
was  erected  in  Athens  500  years  before  Christ. 

Inside,  the  Capitol  is  divided  into  three  stories.  On  the  first  floor 
are  offices  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor,  and 
State  Treasurer.  A  circular  lobby,  containing  selected  statues  and 
historical  tablets,  plus  four  vestibules  are  also  part  of  the  first  floor. 

State  offices,  including  that  of  the  Governor,  are  not  open  to 
school  groups.  The  many  activities  demanded  of  State  officers, 
plus  the  ever-increasing  number  of  school  groups  visiting  the 
Capitol,  make  this  regulation  mandatory.  Requests,  therefore, 
should  not  be  made  which  will  interrupt  the  activities  of  the  Gover- 
nor or  other  State  officials. 

During  the  spring  season,  when  75-90  school  groups  visit  the 
Capitol  daily,  the  Governor  tries  to  appear  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  least  once  a  day  to  greet  visiting  school  groups.  The 
time  at  which  the  Governor  may  appear  necessarily  varies  be- 
cause of  numerous  engagements  and  official  duties.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  many  visiting  school  groups  will  be  unable  to  see 
the  Governor.  Though  this  may  be  disappointing  to  some  groups, 
teachers  are  requested  to  help  their  pupils  understand — prior  to 
the  visit  to  the  Capitol — the  necessity  for  this  policy.  No  special 
requests  should  be  mode  to  see  the  Governor  by  any  visiting  group. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Capitol  houses  the  chambers  for  Senators 
and  Representatives,  with  balconies  for  spectators. 


These  chambers  may  not  be  visited  directly,  but  students 
are  permitted  in  the  galleries  on  the  third  floor  when  there 
is  space  to  be  seated. 

Finding  seats  for  visitors  is  difficult  during  Legislative  sessions; 
and  any  school  group  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the 
galleries  should  enter  and  leave  quietly — following  the  page — 
and  should  remain  for  a  relatively  short  time  only,  thereby 
giving  opportunity  for  other  groups  to  visit  also. 

Reservations  ior  balcony  seats  are  never  made  under  any 
circumstances.  No  one  has  this  authority.  If  the  balconies  are 
full  when  a  group  wishes  to  visit,  the  group  should  stand 
silently  by  and  wait  for  seats  or  return  later  in  the  day,  hoping 
to  find  available  seats  then. 

Senators  and  Representatives  do  like  to  know  when  teachers 
and  pupils  of  their  constituency  are  in  the  balconies  so  that 
they  may  recognize  these  visitors.  A  page,  when  available, 
will  convey  a  message  to  your  Senator  or  Representative. 

The  third  floor  houses  additional  office  space,  which  is  not  open 
to  visitors.  Balconies  on  the  third  floor,  as  explained  previously, 
are  open  to  visitors  when  seats  are  available. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION 

Location 

The  Governor's  Mansion,  the  private  home  of  North  Carolina's 
Governor  and  his  family,  is  located  on  North  Blount  Street,  about 
four  blocks  northeast  of  the  Capitol.  The  Mansion  occupies  a  full 
city  block,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Blount  Street;  on  the  east  by 
Person  Street;  on  the  north  by  Lane  Street;  and  on  the  south  by 
Jones  Street. 

Historical  Background 

The  present  Executive  Mansion  is  the  fourth  built  for  North 
Carolina's  Chief  Executives.  It  was  begun  m  1883  with  prison  labor, 
and  was  first  occupied  in  1889  by  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle.  Brick 
for  the  Mansion  was  made  on  the  grounds  from  Wake  County 
clay;  brownstone  from  Anson  County  trims  the  house;  and  Cherokee 
marble  is  used  for  the  steps. 

After  the  Mansion  had  been  occupied  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  it  was  completely  renovated  in  1925.  More  recently  the 
entire  house  was  redecorated  and  today  the  Mansion  is  regarded 
as  one  of  America's  finest  homes,  reflecting  both  the  dignity  of 
the  Governor's  position  and  the  spirit  of  the  State  itself. 

Families  of  nineteen  governors  have  made  the  Mansion  their 
home.  North  Carolinians  everywhere  are  proud  of  this  symbol  of 
gracious  living. 

What  May  Be  Seen  in  the  Mansion 

Only  the  first  floor  of  the  Governor's  Mansion  is  open  to  school 
groups,  and  this  under  regulations  and  policies  which  respect 
the  privacy  of  the  homelife  of  the  Governor  and  his  family. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  drawing  rooms,  a  dining  room,  a 
ballroom,  the  library,  a  large  hallway,  and  the  kitchen.  Also,  on 
this  floor  are  two  items  of  historical  interest:  the  speaker's  chair 
from  the  Capitol  which  was  burned,  and  a  sideboard  in  the  dining 
room  which  originally  was  used  on  the  ship,  "Advance."  Through- 
out the  Mansion  are  pieces  of  furniture  and  art  works  which  give 
Lhe    Chief    Executive's    home    a    delightful    charm    and    a    friendly 
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atmosphere.  The  Mansion  has  been  described  as  luxurious  without 
being  ostentatious,  and  roomy  without  being  wasteful.  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  said  of  the  inside  of  the  Mansion — "the  most  beautiful 
interior  in  America." 

Students  will  enjoy  seeing  the  State's  beautiful  silver  service 
with  its  engraved  motif  of  pine  boughs  and  dogwood  blossoms; 
the  boot  chair  used  by  North  Carolina's  first  elected  Governor; 
the  grand  staircase;  many  paintings  of  note;  and  other  items 
used  to  make  the  Mansion  livable  and  attractive. 

The  upper  floors  contain  the  study,  living  room,  and  bedrooms 
for  the  Governor's  family,  and  are  not  open  to  the  public.  On  the 
second  floor  are  two  handsome  guest  rooms  and  here  visitors  of 
national  and  international  importance  have  been  guests  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

General  Information 

The  Mansion,  when  open  to  the  public,  may  be  visited  only 
between  ten-thirty  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mondays 
through  Fridays.  No  uninvited  visitors  are  permitted  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

At  times  when  the  Mansion  is  being  prepared  for  receptions, 
dinners,  and  other  official  occasions,  no  visitors  will  be  admitted. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance  whether  a  school  group  may 
visit  the  Mansion,  since  plans,  of  necessity,  must  be  flexible  at 
the  Chief  Executive's  home. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  visit  the  Mansion  during  Legislative  sessions 
than  at  other  times,  since  more  entertaining  goes  on  in  the  Mansion 
at  this  time  than  at  any  other  season.  In  the  spring  hundreds  of 
school  groups  are  in  the  city;  and  time  is  not  available  for  all 
groups  to  visit  the  Mansion. 

Pupils  in  grades  eight  and  above  only  may  visit  the  Mansion 
when  it  is  open  to  the  public.  Teachers  should  not  request  per- 
mission for  pupils  in  lower  grades  to  visit  the  Mansion. 

Only  the  first  floor  of  the  Mansion  is  open  to  school  groups. 

Mansion  visits  should  be  arranged  through  the  Capitol  Recep- 
tionist after  the  group  arrives  in  Raleigh.  No  group  should  ever  go 
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to  the  Mansion  without  clearance  through  this  source.  Teachers,  bus 
drivers,  and  pupils  are  expected  to  follow  this  regulation. 

Pamphlets  including  many  interesting  facts  about  the  Mansion 
will  be  given  each  student  by  the  receptionist  in  the  Capitol  rotunda, 
whether  students  are  able  to  visit  the  Mansion  or  not. 

Follow-Up  Activities 

School  groups  will  likely  remember  their  visits  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  longer  and  with  more  profit  if  certain  follow-up  activities 
take  place.  Additional  reading  or  re-reading  may  be  useful;  dis- 
cussions, oral  and  written  reports,  research,  dramatization,  and 
displays  may  be  worthwhile. 
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Interior  Views — North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Location 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  located  just  off  Capitol 
Square  on  East  Morgan  Street,  immediately  back  of  the  new  State 
Highway  Building.  The  Museum  is  actually  housed  in  the  beautifully 
remodelled  old  highway  building,  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
Museum  of  Art  by  the  1953  General  Assembly. 

Historical  Background 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  incorporated  in  1927,  was — 
in  a  very  real  sense — the  founder  of  the  present  Museum  of  Art. 
Prior  to  1926  a  small  group  of  North  Carolinians  was  interested  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  art  throughout  the  State;  but  until  the  State 
Art  Society  was  formed,  little  progress  was  actually  made. 

Following  the  formation  of  this  Society,  emphasis  was  placed  early 
on  the  necessity  for  a  State  Museum  of  Art;  and  throughout  the  last 
thirty  years  the  Society  has  worked  untiringly  toward  this  goal. 
During  these  years  exhibits  have  been  shown  at  Meredith  College, 
at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  in  the  State  Agricultural  Building,  in  the 
State  Library  Building,  and  in  the  State  Education  Building.  From 
1935  to  1943  the  federal  government  assisted  the  Society  with  its 
goals  through  a  federal  art  project,  headquarters  for  which  were 
in  Raleigh. 

In  1943  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  its  first  money — a 
small  grant-in-aid — to  assist  with  the  work  of  the  Society;  and 
until  1953  continued  its  grant-in-aid  appropriations  on  an  increas- 
ingly larger  scale.  Between  1943  and  1953  the  State  Art  Gallery  spon- 
sored 122  special  exhibitions. 

In  1943  Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  and  a  group  of  well- 
known  citizens  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  definite  action 
toward  the  realization  of  a  State  museum.  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  of 
Greenville  agreed  to  explore  the  possibilities  in  this  field.  In  1947 
the  General  Assembly  appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  an  art  collection,  contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
matching  gift  and  upon  available  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  after  all  other  commitments  had  been  met.  In  1951  the  Samuel 
H.   Kress  Foundation   committed   itself   to   the   matching   gift;    as   a 
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result,    the    million    dollars    was    released    for    the    purchase    of    a 
collection. 

Two  hundred  paintings  were  purchased  with  the  State  appro- 
priation plus  an  additional  $300,000  made  available  through  the 
Phifer  Trust  Funds.  The  1953  General  Assembly  assigned  the 
former  State  highway  building  to  the  Art  Museum,  and  appropria- 
ted funds  for  its  renovation  and  operation. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  in  its  present  quarters,  was 
officially  opened  April  6,  1956,  a  date  significant  in  the  history  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  The  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum 
are  installed  in  a  series  of  56  galleries,  arranged  in  historical  se- 
quence, thereby  permitting  the  study  of  art  by  period,  style,  or  area. 
Each  gallery  is  specially  lighted  and  decorated  to  accommodate  the 
specific  collection. 

In  providing  this  Museum,  North  Carolina  became  the  first  of 
the  forty-eight  states  to  vote  and  expend  public  funds  to  acquire 
a  public  art  collection.  Below  Richmond  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina  now  has  one  of  the  major  museums  of  art.  All 
indications  suggest  that  this  highly  specialized  type  of  educational 
institution  in  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  grow  and  serve  well 
the  people  of  this  region  and  the  nation. 


What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art 

Paintings  related  to  Colonial  America  are  on  exhibit  in  the 
American  Gallery  in  the  lobby.  These  include  works  by  Peale, 
Copley,  Highmore,  and  Stuart. 

Eighteenth-century  English  artists — Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and 
Raeburn — are  also  exhibited  on  the  first  floor.  Here,  pupils  may 
begin  to  appreciate  how  the  eighteenth-century  English  painters' 
style  was  superimposed  on  American  painting. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  French  Gallery  pupils  may  see  five 
paintings  by  Boucher,  together  with  others;  and  will  become  aware 
of  the  important  decorative  arts  of  the  period.  Contrasts  in  English 
and  French  paintings  of  the  same  period  will  be  fascinating  to 
most  pupils. 
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The  seventeenth-century  Flemish  Gallery  has  works  by  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders.  Tapestries  depicting  the  Trojan 
War  are  also  displayed  in  this  gallery.  With  a  few  reminders,  pupils 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  painters  on 
the  English  school  and  subsequently  on  the  Early  American  artists. 

From  time  to  time  the  Museum  will  plan  special  exhibits, 
but  for  pupils  on  school  trips  arrangements  need  to  be  made  in 
advance  in  order  to  visit  these  exhibits. 

General  Information 

The  Art  Museum  is  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon  every  day  except  Monday. 

School  visits  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  must  be  sched- 
uled in  advance  if  guide  service  is  to  be  available.  Unscheduled 
groups  will  be  able  to  tour  only  the  first-floor  galleries — and  that 
without  a  guide.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made  to  go  to  the 
other  floors. 

School  groups  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  without  charge. 

There  is  no  age  limitation  for  those  who  visit  the  Museum,  as 
is  necessary  for  those  who  visit  the  Mansion.  The  director  and 
guides  feel  that  pupils  in  grades  four  and  above  definitely  profit 
most  from  the  visits. 

School  groups  visiting  the  Museum  should  have  an  adult  leader 
for  every  30  to  32  pupils. 

Approximately  35  to  50  minutes  are  needed  to  enjoy  the  general 
tour  with  a  guide.  Less  time  means  less  effective  results. 

Teachers  and  pupils  who  visit  the  Art  Museum  early  in  the 
day  seem  to  profit  most  from  their  visits.  (This  would  likely  be 
true  at  other  places  also,  especially  at  the  Hall  of  History.) 

School  groups  are  most  numerous  in  the  spring;  consequently, 
groups  which  can  arrange  to  come  at  other  times  will  find  them- 
selves less  crowded  and  will  naturally  get  more  attention. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Museum  is  a  gift  shop  at  which  art  books, 
art  education  books,  reproductions,  souvenirs,  postcards,  and  the 
like  are  on  sale. 

Rest  rooms,  at  the  present,  are  difficult  to  reach  in  the  Museum 
of  Art;  and  only  limited  facilities  are  available. 
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THE  HALL  OF  HISTORY 

Location 

The  Hall  of  History,  well-known  as  a  museum  in  action,  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Education  Building,  which  is  situated 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Capitol  Square.  In  making  plans  for 
visiting  the  Hall  of  History  and  in  setting  up  standards  of  behavior 
for  such  visits,  it  is  helpful  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  remember 
that  more  than  500  people  work  in  the  Education  Building. 

Historical  Background 

The  Hall  of  History  was  originally  part  of  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  was  established  about  1851.  By  1898  the 
curator  of  the  museum  had  so  many  historical  objects  that  he 
placed  them  in  a  separate  room,  and  called  it  the  "Hall  of  History." 

In  1914  the  Hall  of  History  became  a  part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  and  in  the  same  year  moved  to  what 
is  now  the  State  Library  Building. 

The  third  move  for  the  Hall  of  History  took  place  in  1939,  when 
the  Department  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Education  Building, 
where  it  is  now  located. 

What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  Hall  of  History 

In  order  to  relate  the  story  of  North  Carolina,  its  history  has 
been  divided  into  periods,  and  a  special  room  is  devoted  to  each 
period.  For  example,  the  first  gallery  represents  the  settlement 
attempted  on  Roanoke  Island;  the  next  gallery  depicts  Colonial 
life  and  the  struggle  for  independence.  Other  period  rooms  include 
the  ante-bellum  gallery,  the  Confederate  gallery,  and  the  Recon- 
struction gallery. 

In  addition  to  these  rooms  depicting  life  in  certain  historic  periods, 
a  number  of  smaller  rooms  have  special  exhibits.  One  gallery 
is  devoted  to  arms  and  armor;  another,  to  early  tools;  and  another, 
to  transportation.  A  display  of  early  American  silver  is  on  exhibit 
in  one  of  the  rooms;  portraits  and  other  paintings  are  featured  in 
another  room;  and  model  trains  depicting  the  history  of  railroads 
are  to  be  seen  in  still  another  room. 
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The  demonstration  room  is  intended  to  show  how  spinning,  weav- 
ing, quilt-making,  and  other  early  home  industries  were  conducted. 

Certain  exhibits  are  changed  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  valuable  and  interesting 
items  which  have  been  collected.  These  special  exhibits  help  to 
make  the  Hall  of  History  a  museum  in  action. 

Suggestions  for  Making  the  Visit  a  Pleasant, 
Cooperative,  and  Worthwhile  Venture 

It  is  desirable  to  write  the  Hall  of  History  in  advance  of  a  visit, 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  A  special  mimeographed  sheet,  avail- 
able to  all  visiting  groups,  contains  space  for  pertinent  facts  about 
the  group,  purpose  of  the  visit,  and  preparation  plans.  It  is  helpful 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Hall  of  History  when  this  sheet  is  requested, 
filled  in,  and  mailed  in  advance  to  Hall  of  History,  Education  Build- 
ing, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Groups  which  desire  special  demonstrations  of  weaving,  spin- 
ning, candle-making,  or  quilt-making  should  request  this  service 
in  advance  in  order  that  someone  may  be  available  for  these 
demonstrations. 

Special  guided  tour  service  is  also  available  from  September  1 
through  January  31  upon  advance  request.  Otherwise,  the  slide 
program  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  group. 

When  more  than  50  pupils  are  in  a  group,  the  Hall  of  History 
should  always  be  notified  in  advance. 

Upon  arrival,  the  leader  of  the  group  should  report  to  the  office 
and  should  register  for  the  whole  group  at  the  registry  desk,  giving 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  the  address  of  the  school,  the  grade,  and 
the  number  in  the  group. 

After  registration,  the  group  will  be  shown  to  a  small  auditorium, 
where  a  ten-minute  slide  program  will  be  presented  in  which  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Hall  of  History  will  be  shown.  Pupils  will 
be  seated;  and  in  this  informal,  relaxed  atmosphere,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  visit  gets  off  to  a  good  start.  Questions  may  be  asked  at 
this  program. 
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Transportation  Exhibits — Hall  of  History 


Entrance  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY 


Location 

The  North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located 
at  101  Halifax  Street,  one-half  block  north  of  the  Capitol.  This 
building  extends  through  the  block  to  Salisbury  Street  (the  new 
portion  is  known  as  the  Agriculture  Building  Annex),  and  houses 
all  exhibits  of  the  Museum.  School  groups  are  requested  to  use  the 
Halifax  Street  entrance,  since  a  receptionist  is  on  duty  here  to 
assist  pupils  and  teachers  in  planning  how  best  to  use  the  building. 

Historical  Background 

The  idea  of  a  North  Carolina  collection  or  Museum  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  mineral  collection  of  the  first  State  geologist  in 
1823.  Gifts  from  interested  citizens  and  appropriations  by  the  State 
Legislature  have  enabled  the  Museum  to  grow  into  a  creditable  in- 
stitution with  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits  pertaining  to  our  natural 
history  and  our  natural  resources.  These  exhibits  are  valued  at 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Prior  to  1851  the  State  Museum 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Geodetic  Survey; 
since  1851,  the  Museum  has  been  a  division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History    ■ 

Subjects  covered  in  the  Museum  are  from  astronomy  and  geology 
through  all  native  plants  and  animals.  In  addition,  there  are  occa- 
sional temporary  and  special  exhibits  which  pertain  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  State.  Typical  exhibits  include  the  following: 

First  floor — On  the  left,  as  one  enters,  is  a  large  cross-section  of 
a  cypress  tree.  To  the  right  are  poisonous  snakes,  shown  as  live 
specimens,  fossil,  and  other  animal  exhibits. 
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In  the  next  hall  on  the  left  is  an  orrery  which  shows  the  earth 
and  other  major  planets.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  exhibits 
on  astronomy  and  the  solar  system.  There  is  also  a  case  showing 
in  sequence  the  best  information  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  earth.  This  is  followed  by  an  exhibit  of  meteorites  that  have 
come  from  outer  space  and  landed  in  North  Carolina. 

The  geology  of  the  State  is  also  featured  on  the  first  floor.  Items, 
such  as  the  following,  may  be  seen:  topographic  maps,  models, 
drawings,  typical  rocks,  fossils,  and  soils.  Minerals  for  which  this 
State  is  famous  are  also  on  exhibit  in  this  section. 

An  exhibit  of  plant  life  may  likewise  be  seen  on  the  first  floor. 
This  shows  some  of  the  primitive  fungus  growth,  certain  showy 
wild  flowers,  and  a  collection  of  forest  trees. 

Second  ilooi — The  stairway  leads  to  the  section  on  animal  life. 
To  the  left  are  the  simpler  animal  forms  designated  generally  as 
invertebrates.  Here  are  the  phyla  and  classes  native  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Still  further  to  the  left  are  special  exhibits  on  tobacco,  and  some 
of  the  tools  used  by  our  early  farmers. 

Near  the  entrance,  and  to  the  right,  are  the  fishes  native  to  the 
State.  The  larger  marine  specimens  are  suspended  much  as  they 
would  be  in  water.  Across  the  aisle  is  a  case  devoted  to  amphibians. 
This  leads  to  the  reptile  exhibits.  A  central  case  shows  methods  of 
preparing  museum  specimens. 

Mezzanine — This  floor  is  reached  by  following  the  red  arrows. 
Here  is  an  Indian  canoe  built  of  birch  bark,  and  models  of  sail 
boats  which  were  built  and  used  in  early  North  Carolina. 

Also  on  the  mezzanine  is  a  series  of  bird  habitat  groupings  which 
picture  some  of  the  State's  colorful  birds  in  their  typical  home  areas. 

Hanging  above  the  fishes  are  reproductions  of  small  whales 
(mammals)  known  as  the  porpoise  and  the  dolphin. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  animals  which  have  warm  blood,  hairy 
bodies,  and  which  suckle  their  young.  These,  including  the  whales, 
are  called  mammals. 

On  the  mezzanine  is  an  alcove  which  has  exhibits  of  prehistoric 
Indians  who  lived  in  North  Carolina. 
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General  Information 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  open  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  every  weekday,  and  from 
one  o'clock  until  five  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  applies  to  all 
State  holidays  except  Christmas. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  is  without  charge. 

There  is  no  age  limitation  for  school  groups  which  visit  the 
Museum,  since  there  are  exhibits  which  have  value  and  appeal  to 
pupils  of  all  ages. 

It  is  desirable  to  schedule  school  trips  in  advance,  though  this 
is  not  mandatory. 

Limited  guide  service  can  be  arranged  when  trips  are  scheduled. 

School  groups  should  remain  with  their  adult  leaders — teachers 
or  parents — while  visiting  the  Museum.  This  will  not  preclude 
scattering  out  in  the  same  rooms  in  order  to  see  exhibits  at  close 
range  and  read  with  care  the  labels  which  accompany  each  exhibit. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  ordinarily  does  not  present  an 
orientation  lecture  for  visiting  school  groups,  as  does  the  Hall  of 
History;  but,  if  this  seems  desirable,  it  can  be  requested. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  profit 
most  from  a  visit  to  the  Museum.  The  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  visit- 
ing group  and  the  particular  interests  of  the  group  will  determine, 
to  a  large  extent,  how  long  a  group  might  like  to  browse  in  the 
Museum.  Hurried  and  cursory  visits  obviously  will  be  of  little 
value  to  pupils. 

Each  group  should  register  with  the  attendant  at  the  Halifax  Street 
entrance.  This  person  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning 
location  of  exhibits  and  how  best  to  proceed  through  the  building. 

Floor  plans,  showing  location  of  all  exhibits,  are  hanging  from 
the  walls  at  the  Halifax  Street  entrance.  These  may  be  useful 
in  helping  teachers  and  pupils  use  the  building  most  effectively. 
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Interior  View— N.  C.  State  Museum 


Amphitheatre  and  Raleigh  Little  Theatre 
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OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  RALEIGH, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Birthplace  of  President  Andrew  Iohnson 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Raleigh  in  a  small  house  which  now  stands  on  city 
property  adjoining  the  State  College  campus.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  daily  except  Mondays  between  the  hours  of  2:00  p.m.  and 
5:00  p.m.,  with  a  hostess  in  charge. 

Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  faces  the  Capitol  at 
the  south  end  of  Fayetteville  Street,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Governor's  Palace,  which  was  used  from  1818  to  1865.  The  audi- 
torium, which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  4,000,  is  Raleigh's 
memorial  to  the  men  who  died  in  battle  in  World  War  I. 

State  Hospital  (Dix  Hill) 

Beautiful  Dix  Hill  was  opened  in  1856  as  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix,  of  New  York,  who  pioneered  reforms  in  the  handling 
of  mental  cases.  Dix  Hill  is  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  and 
may  be  reached  from  U.  S.  Highways  15- A  and  70. 

State  College 

State  College  includes  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Engineering,  Textiles,  Education,  Military  Training,  Design  (architec- 
ture and  landscape  architecture),  etc.  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  has  65  buildings  on  2,500  acres  of  land,  valued  in 
excess  of  $30,000,000.  A  portion  of  the  land  for  the  school  was 
given  by  Stanhope  Pullen.  The  main  entrances  to  State  College  are 
on  Hillsboro  Street. 

Meredith  College 

Meredith  College  is  a  standard  A-grade  college  for  women. 
Organized  as  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Female  University  in  1899, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Meredith  College  in  1910.  The  College 
was  formerly  located  in  the  heart  of  Raleigh,  but  is  now  located 
on  U.  S.  Highway  1  in  the  western  section  of  the  city. 
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Peace  College 

Peace,  a  standard  junior  college  for  women,  operated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  built  before  the  Civil  War,  used  as  a 
Confederate  hospital,  and  opened  as  a  school  for  girls  in  1868. 
Peace  is  located  on  Peace  Street  at  the  north  end  of  Wilmington 
Street. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Saint  Mary's  is  an  Episcopal  junior  college  for  girls.  Courses 
offered  include  curricula  for  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  of  high 
school  and  two  years  of  standard  college  work.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings of  this  school  were  erected  before  1832  and  used  as  a  school 
for  boys.  Saint  Mary's  opened  in  1842.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Episcopal  girls'  schools  in  the  South.  Saint  Mary's  is  located  on 
Hillsboro  Street  in  the  900  block. 

Saint  Augustine's  College 

Saint  Augustine's  College  is  a  co-educational  college  for  Negroes 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  located 
in  the  northeast  section  of  Raleigh.  It  was  founded  in  1867  and  is 
the  oldest  Episcopal  institution  of  its  kind. 

Shaw  University 

Shaw  University  was  founded  in  1865.  It  is  a  co-educational 
Baptist  school  for  Negroes,  whose  campus  comprises  35  acres  on 
which  are  located  20  buildings.  Shaw  University  is  situated  near 
the  City  Auditorium. 

State  Prison 

State  Prison  was  erected  in  1869  and  is  located  on  a  tract  of 
land,  between  Morgan  Street  and  Western  Boulevard,  consisting 
of  23  acres.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  900  inmates.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  hospital  having  facilities  for  120  patients,  and 
completely  staffed  with  doctors  and  nurses.  It  also  contains  the  gas 
chamber  for  executions.  As  a  part  of  the  prison  facilities  there  is 
an  industrial  building  which  provides  training  and  work  for  inmates. 
Activities  include  printing,  shoe  repairing,  making  soap,  painting 
and  processing  of  metals. 
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Joel  Lane  House  (Wakefield) 

Wakefield,  the  home  of  Joel  Lane,  was  erected  in  1760  in  the  old 
town  of  Bloomsbury.  This  old  town  was  made  the  county  seat 
of  Wake  County  in  1771.  Wakefield  is  owned  and  preserved  by  the 
Wake  County  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  Joel  Lane  was 
colonel  of  militia,  and  represented  Wake  County  in  the  Colonial 
assemblies,  State  Congress  and  State  Senate.  He  was  the  owner  of 
the  land  purchased  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  its  State 
Capitol  and  the  land  on  which  most  of  Raleigh  is  built.  The  Joel 
Lane  House  is  located  in  the  700  block  of  West  Hargett  Street. 

Wakestone 

Wakestone  is  the  former  home  of  the  late  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War  I,  and  former  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico.  It  is  located  on  Glenwood  Avenue.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Masons  and  is  now  used  as  the  home  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Masonic  bodies  in  Raleigh. 

Pullen  Park 

Pullen  Park,  comprising  75  acres  of  lawn,  trees  and  shrubbery, 
is  located  between  Hillsboro  Street  and  Western  Boulevard,  ad- 
joining the  North  Carolina  State  College  campus.  It  contains  a 
beautiful  modern  swimming  pool,  miniature  train  and  merry-go- 
round.  There  is  one  area  set  aside  for  a  small  children's  play- 
ground, another  for  older  children,  and  a  picnic  and  game  area, 
where  mixed  age  groups  can  gather  to  play  and  eat. 

The  State  Library 

The  State  Library  is  located  across  from  the  Capitol  on  Morgan 
Street  in  the  Library  Building.  It  has  about  90,000  volumes.  The 
library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
and  on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Raleigh  Little  Theatre 

The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  is  located  on  Pogue  Street  near  State 
College.  It  embodies  an  amphitheatre  which  seats  3,000  people 
and  a  little  theatre  building  which  seats  300  people.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  used  during  the  summer  for  vesper  services,  community 
sings,  concerts  and  plays.  The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  operates  the 
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theatre  building  and  presents  five  plays  during  the  winter  months 
and  three  during  the  summer  months.  The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre 
covers  a  large  area  which  is  beautifully  landscaped. 

Chavis  Park 

Chavis  Park,  one  of  the  finest  Negro  parks  in  the  South,  is  located 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  Raleigh.  It  was  named  for  John 
Chavis,  a  slave  who  was  permitted  to  attend  school  and  later 
became   a  famous   educator. 

William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum 

William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum  is  located  on  the  campus  of 
N.  C.  State  College.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  12,500  and  cost 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  used  for  sporting  events,  ice  shows, 
livestock  and  farm-machinery  shows,  conventions  and  many  other 
kinds  of  events  and  entertainment. 

State  Fair  Arena  and  Fair  Grounds 

The  State  Fair  Arena,  located  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Hillsboro  Street  Extension,  U.  S.  No.  1  Highway,  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  is  beautiful  and  is  said  to  be  unlike  any  other  building 
in  the  world.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Matthew  Nowicki  in 
collaboration  with  W.  H.  Dietrick  of  Raleigh.  It  is  300  feet  in  dia- 
meter, 220  feet  long  and  127  feet  wide,  and  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  9,500.  It  cost  $1,600,000.  It  is  available  for  use  for  livestock  shows 
and  sales,  trade  shows,  rodeos,  circuses,  conventions,  exhibits, 
banquets  and  other  entertainment.  It  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
by  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  engineering  in  1952.  The  building  is  open  every  day  and 
visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it  and  other  buildings  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

The  Richard  B.  Haywood  House  (Now  Marshall  De 
Lancey  Haywood  House) 

This  house  at  127  E.  Edenton  Street  was  built  in  1854  of  bricks 
made  by  family  slaves  of  Dr.  Richard  Benehan  Haywood,  whose 
descendants  own  and  occupy  it.  The  rectangular  two-story  struc- 
ture has  a  hip-roof,  4  chimneys,  and  a  fine  Doric-columned  porch. 
The  house  was  commandeered  during  the  Federal  occupation  as 
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headquarters  for  Maj.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  a  classmate  of  Dr. 
Haywood  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  visited  by 
Generals  Sherman  and  Grant. 

The  Treasurer  (John  )  Haywood  House 
(Haywood  Hall) 

This  house  at  211  New  Bern  Avenue  was  built  about  1794  for 
John  Haywood,  State  Treasurer.  It  is  owned  and  occupied  by  one 
of  his  descendants,  remaining  much  as  it  was  when  built  and 
containing  many  of  the  original  furnishings.  The  house  has 
Classical  Revival  features  and  trim,  including  the  Doric-entrance 
porch  and  the  dentiled  cornices.  Lafayette  dined  here  in  1825. 
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